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ON THE SUFFERINGS OF CHRIST FOR OUR SAKE. 

Consisting chiefly of Selections from the writings of 
Archbishop Leighton. 

‘*Por Christ also hath once suffered for sins, the 
just for the unjust, that he might bring us to God, 
being put to death in the flesh, 
the Spirit.”’—1 Per. iii. 18. 

At the first, Sin, as the breach of God’s com- 
mand, separated man from God, and ever since 
the soul remains naturally remote from Him. 


the light and the life of the soul, as the soul 
itself is of the body. 

But mercy’s voice is heard—“ Return, repent, 
and live.” ‘The Apostle says, “ Ye who were far 
off are made nigh by the blood of Christ.” 


break its chains and return by itself. Nothing 
but the power of Christ can effect this—can 
bring home a heart to God. Common mercies 
are little thought of—the judgments of God, 
without the power of Christ, spoken of, will not 
do it. Neither the works, nor the word sound- 
ing daily in his ear, Return, return! cause the 
soul to see the hand of God lifted up, Isa. | 
xxvi. 11. 

How many are there who, in their own par- 
ticular, or in their families, have been sharply 
lashed by divers scourges, and yet are never a 
whit the nearer God for it all,—their hearts 
have proved as earthly and vain asever! Only 


a divine virtue going forth from Christ, “ lifted | 


up, draws men ” unto Him—and being come 
unto him, he brings them unto the Father. 
Before he ascended up on high, he promised 
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| the depth of this conviction, will be its estimate 


| love, entirely free and unmerited as it is, 
precious to the broken-hearted believer 


but qnickened by | 


It | 
is under a sentence of exile, pronounced by the | 
justice of God—banishment from Him who is| y 


But | 
it is impossible for the soul led captive by sin, to | 
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to send the Holy Spirit, the Comforter, to con- 
vince of sin, and guide into all truth. It is his 
blessed work to humble and contrite the soul 
before the Lord, in a deep feeling of its sinful 
and alienated condition ; and in proportion to 


of the value of that redemption which Christ has 

purchased for us, and the gratitude with which, 

in faith, it will accept the offers of his love and 

mercy. ‘ For Christ also hath once suffered for 

sins, the just for the unjust, that he might bring 
'us to God.” But this message of pardoning 
and ao 

who 
feels he has no other refuge, i 1s not calculated to 
|quiet the sinner in his sins. The Spirit that 
| quickens in the beginning, is the same that car- 
ries on the heart-cleansing work. “If any man 
be in Christ, he isa new creature; old things 
|are passed away, behold all things are become 
new.” You who declare yourselves to be 
strangers to God, by living far from him, do not 
continue to shane yourselves so grossly Can 
you think any consolation yours that arises from 
the sufferings ot’ Christ, while it is evident their 
|end is not accomplished, they have not brought 
| you to God? Hath he purchased you a liberty 
to sin? or is it not deliverance from sin, which 
alone is true liberty ? the thing he aimed at, and 
agreed for, and laid wn his life for. 
| Shall any man offer to bear the name of Chris- 
| tian, who places himself in the way of sin, and 
ean delight and sport himself in it, when he 
considers this, that “Christ suffered for sin ’” 
| You who still account that sweet which he found 
| so bitter, and account that light which was heavy 
» him, and made his soul exceeding sorrowful, 
| even unto death, you are yet far from Him. If 
you were in Him, and one with Him, there would 
be some harmony of your hearts with His, and 
some sympathy with those sufferings endured by 
your Lord for you. This makes the real Chris- 
tian an avowed enemy tosin. He may be sur- 
prised by it, but there is no possibility of recon- 
cilement between them. 

Christ hath, by his blood, opened up our way 

to God, and yet we refuse to make use of it. Oh, 
how few come in! Those who are brought unto 
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God, and received into friendship with him, en- 
tertain that friendship—delight to draw near to 
Him—love to be much with Him. Is it so with 
us? By being so near, they become more like 
unto Him, know His will better every day, and 
grow more conformable to it. 

Some of those who have felt the drawing in- 
fluence of His Spirit, who was lifted up for their 
sakes, and been brought nigh unto God, may be 
neglecting so great a privilege. They can com- 
ply and be too friendly with a vain world—ean 
pass many days without a lively communion with 
God, not aspiring to an increase of that as the 
thing our Lord hath purchased for us, and that 
wherein all our happiness and welfare lie, here 
and hereafter. Your hearts are cleaving to folly 
—you are not delighting yourselves in the Lord, 
not refreshed with this nearness to him; your 
thoughts are not often on it, nor is it your study 
to walk conformably to it. Oh! endeavor that 
it may be thus with you! The true life of a 
Christian is to eye Christ in every step of his 
life, both as his rule and as his strength; look- 
ing to him as his pattern, both in doing and 
suffering, and drawing power from him for going 
through both. 

His whole life is a steady aiming at conformity 
with Christ; so that there can be no argument 
so apposite and persuasive as this example, and 
no exercise of obedience, either active or passive, 
so difficult, but the view and contemplation of 
that example, will powerfully sweeten it, for 
“ Christ also suffered.” 

“No temptation has befallen you, but what is 
common to men.” If we trace the lives of the 
most eminent saints, shall we not find every 
notable step that is recorded marked with a new 
cross, one trouble following on another, as the 
waves of the sea do? Is not this manifest in 
the life of Abraham, and Jacob, and others? 
Why then dream of exemption? Would any 
one have a new, untrodden way cut for him, free 
of thorns, and strewed with flowers all along? 
Does he expect to mect with no contradictions, 
nor hard measure from the world, or imagine 
that there may be such a dexterity necessary as 
to keep its good will, and the friendship of God 
too? This will not be ; all that “ will live godly 
in Christ Jesus, shall suffer persecution.” 2 Tim. 
iii. 12. This is the path to the kingdom, that 
which all the sons of God, the heirs to it, have 
gone in, even Christ; according to that well- 
known word, “ One son without sin, but not one 
without suffering” —“ Christ also suffered.” 

Then let us learn to consider more deeply, and 
esteem more highly, Christ and his sufferings ; 
to silence our grumbling at our petty light 
crosses, for so they are in comparison with His. 

Art thou mean in thy birth and life, despised, 
misjudged, or reviled, on all hands? Look how 
it was with Him, who had more right than thou 
hast to better entertainment in the world. Thou 
wilt not deny it was I/is own; it was made by 


Him, and He was in it, and it knew him not. 
Are thy friends harsh to thee? ‘‘ He came unto 
His own, and his own received him not.” Hast 
thou a mean cottage, or hast thou no dwelling, 
and art thou every way poor, and ill accommo- 
dated? He was as poor as thou canst be, and 
had not where to lay his head; worse provided 
than the birds and foxes. But, then, consider 
to what a height his sufferings rose in the end; 
that most remarkable part of them meant by His 
once suffering for sins. Scourged, buffetted and 
spit upon, He endured all. He gave his back 
to the smiters; and then, as the same prophet 
hath it, He was numbered among the transgress- 
ors. While hanging between two thieves, they 
that passed by wagged their heads, and, scofling, 
said, “‘ He saved others, himself he cannot save.” 
He endured the cross and despised the shame. 

Thus we see the outside of his suffering. But 
the Christian is subject to grievous temptations 
and sad desertions; but even here the same argu- 
ment holds: for our Saviour is not unacquainted 
with, or ignorant of them, though still without 
sin. If any of that had been in His sufferings, 
it had undone all our comfort in Him—but 
tempted He was, and the temptations were terri- 
ble, as you know. And was there not some 
strong conflict, when he fell down and prayed, 
in the garden, and sweat drops of blood? Was 
there not an awful eclipse, when he eried out on 
the cross, “My God, my God, why hast thou 
forsaken me?’ So that even in them we may 
apply this comfort, and stay our souls on Him, 
and go to Him as a compassionate high priest. 
“ For Christ also suffered.” Heb. iv. 15. 

The Apostle having spoken of the sufferings 
of Christ and the utmost point of it,—‘ put to 
death in the flesh,’ adds this, “ quickened by 
the Spirit.” This is at once the strongest en- 
gagement, and the strongest encouragement. 
Was He, our Head, crowned with thorns, and 
shall the body look for garlands? Are we re- 
deemed from hell and condemnation by Him, 
and can any such refuse any service He calls 
them to? They who are washed in the Lamb’s 
blood, will “ follow Him whithersoever he goes ;” 
and, following him through, they shall find their 
journey’s end overpay all the troubles and suffer- 
ings of the way. ‘ These are they,” said the 
elder who appeared in vision to John, “ who 
came out of great tribulation ;” yea, they came 
out of it, and gloriously too, arrayed in white 
robes, washed in the blood of Him, “ who, 
through the eternal Spirit, offered himse// with- 
out spot unto God.” 

(To be concluded.) 
THE DUMB BOY'S EXAMINATION. 

A minister once paid a visit toa deaf and 
dumb asylum in London, for the purpose of ex- 
amining the children in their knowledge of the 
Bible. A little boy was asked in writing, ““ Who 
made the world?” He took up the chalk, and 
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wrote underneath the question, “ In the begin- | sciences from dead works, to serve the living 
ning God created the heavens and the earth.”|God: that through the virtue and efficacy of 
The clergyman then inquired, “ Why did Jesus | this most holy faith, ye may become strong in the 
Christ come into the world?” A smile of de-| Lord, and in the power of His might.” 
light and gratitude rested on the countenance of| 1750. “We earnestly exhort and entreat you 
the little fellow, as he wrote, “ This is a faithful | to abide steadfast in the faith of our Lord Jesus 
saying, and worthy of all acceptation, that Jesus| Christ; and to take heed lest any of you be se- 
Christ came into the world to save sinners.” A|duced by the craft and subtlety of designing 
third question was then proposed, eminently | men, some of whom have published books tend- 
adapted to call his strongest feelings into exer-| ing to alienate the minds of men from the true 
cise ; “ Why were you born deaf and dumb, while | and saving faith, and to lead them toa disesteem 
I can hear and speak?” “ Never,” said an eye-| of the Holy Scriptures and the principles of the 
witness, “shall I forget the look of holy resig-| Christian religion therein contained.” 
nation and chastened sorrow which sat on his} ‘‘ And here let us caution all to beware how 
countenance, as he took up the chalk and wrote, | they suffer their minds to be drawn away by the 
‘Even so, Father, for so it seemed good in thy | vain philosophy of this world, from the glorious, 
sight.’ ”’ divine and most consolatory faith in our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the only Mediator and Redeemer. 
EXTRACTS FROM EPISTLES OF LONDON YEARLY | Many have been the attempts of men of corrupt 
MEETING. minds, by artful publications and fallacious argu- 
1728. “‘Tnasmuch as the Holy Scriptures are | ™ents, to deceive the unguarded, and rob them 
the external means of conveying and preserving of that inestimable treasure, the hope of salva- 
to us, an account of the things most surely to be | ton through the Son and Sent of God ; these 
believed, concerning the coming of our Lord deluded agents of the enemy of your souls 
Jesus Christ in the flesh, and the fulfilling of| Peace, would involve you in the deepest misery 
the prophecies relating thereto, we therefore and distress if given place to: we beseech you 
recommend to all Friends, especially elders in| therefore wisely to reject, and bear at all times 
the church, and masters of families, that they | faithful testimony against their insinuations. 
would, both by example and advice, impress on 
the minds of the younger, a reverent esteem of 
those sacred writings, and advise them to a fre- 
quent reading and meditating therein—and that 
you would, at proper seasons, give the youth to 
understand, that the same good experience of 
the work of sanctification, through the operations 
of the Spirit of God, which the Holy Scriptures 
plentifully bear testimony to, is to be witnessed 
by believers in all generations, as well as by those 
in the first ages of Christianity. And this we 
recommend as the most effectual means of be- 
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VISIT OF R. AND 8. LINDSEY TO MINNESOTA, 
CANADA, AND NOVA SCOTIA. 
A Report made at a Meeting for Sufferings, held in 
London the 6th of Fifth month, 1859. 

After seeing the Friends in Kanzas territory, 
our dear friends went on to the State of lowa, 
where they were diligently engaged for nearly 
two months in visiting the smaller meetings and 
the little companies of Friends on the frontiers. 


In the course of their travels they attended the 
getting and establishing in their minds a firm be-| opening of two new Quarterly Meetings in Iowa, 


lief of the Christian doctrine in general, as well | both large, interesting meetings, and conducted to 
as the necessity of the help of the operations of| good satisfaction. The number of Friends in Iowa 
the Holy Spirit of God in the hearts of men in| is thought to be not far short of seven thousand. 
particular, contained in that most excellent book| Our friends entered Minnesota on the 18th of 
the Bible ; and for preserving them from being| the Sixth month, and reached Anthony’s on the 
defiled with the many pernicious notions and| 23d, where, and at Minneapolis, on the opposite 
principles, contrary to such sound doctrine, | bank of the river, is an interesting little company 
which are at this time industriously dispersed in| of Friends, some of whom have been located 
this nation. there for several years. They have generally 
1736. “ And, dear friends, in order that as| been in the habit of assembling in one of their 
we have received Christ, so we may walk in| houses on First-days. Robert Lindsey writes :— 
Him in all holiness and godliness of conversation, | “ On First-day, a large room was engaged for us 
we earnestly exhort, that ye hold fast the pro-|to meet in, when Friends and such as had in any- 
fession of faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, with. | wise been connected with our Society were invited 
out wavering; both in respect to His outward} to attend. From fifty to sixty sat down with us, 
coming in the flesh, His sufferings, death, | when best help was mercifully near to strengthen 
resurrection, ascension, mediation, and interees-| for the discharge of apprehended duty. At the 
sion at the right hand of the Father; and to the| close, the members, about twenty in number, 
inward manifestation of His Grace and Holy| were requested to keep their seats, when counsel 
Spirit in our hearts, powerfully working in the| and encouragement were afresh handed forth in 
soul of man, to the subduing of every evil affec-| the flowings of Gospel love to this isolated little 
tion and lust, and to the purifying of our con-!company. Thirty-five miles to the north-west is 
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a settlement of three families of Friends, andj York Yearly Meeting in the State of Michigan ; 
twenty-three miles west there is another of two attending all the meetings of Friends and visit- 
families, both of which we have visited. Friends|ing some scattered little companies where no 
in Minnesota have had some discouragements to| regular meetings were held. At this time 
contend with, being far removed from any others. | Robert Lindsey writes : “ We have still cause to 
The country is pleasantly interspersed with tim-| commemorate the Lord’s goodness in affording 
ber, though in some parts there are extensive| the consoling evidence from time to time that, 
prairies ; numbers of fresh-water lakes are scatter-| poor and weak as we are, we are in our right 
ed over the territory, which very much add to} place, and permitted to enjoy at seasons a pre- 
its beauty. a portion of that peace which the world can 
“The weather for the last two or three weeks | neither give nor take away. ‘To the Lord be al! 
has been distressingly hot; this change coming | the praise.’ 
on suddenly after an unusual season of wet and| On the 20th of the Eighth month they crossed 
cold has being very trying. Travelling under a| the Detroit River into Canada, and spent nearly a 
burning sun, and oftentimes much exposed in| fortnight amongst Friends in the neighborhood 
open wagons, has been cause of some suffering| of Norwich and Pelham. In describing their 
to my dear wife ; but she has been the means of| gospel labors in these parts, Robert Lindsey says : 
bearing up my hands in many seasons of dis-| “ At Galt, on Grand River, there are several 
couragement, when dwelling on my own weak-| members of our Society settled at a considerable 
ness and on the great work ‘and the extent of it | distance from any meeting of Friends. We felt 
which yet lies before me. But as the day is, so shall | much for them in their isolated situation, and 
thy strength be, is a promise which | feel bound| had a meeting at one of their houses. At Era- 
to acknowledge has been again and again fulfill- | mosa there is a small but interesting company of 
ed in the experience of a very weak and un-| Friends.” They met with a widow Friend with 
worthy one ; and it isin my heart at this time to|a family of five sons growing up around her, 
add my feeble testimony to the faithfulness and | bearing evidence of the tender and judicious care 
unfailing goodness of Israel’s unslumbering| of their pious mother. “ At or near Cornellville,” 
Shepherd, who, when he putteth forth his own | says Robert Lindsey, “we had a meeting ina 
sheep, is still mercifully pleased to go before| ‘ Hicksite’ neighborhood, held to good satisfac- 
them.” tion. AtCamboro’, where three or four families 
Our friends next passed into the State of} are located, we had an open satisfactory meeting 
Wisconsin. At La Crosse they found a Friend} with them and a few of their neighbors. Think- 
from the State of New York, who had settled|ing it right to appoint a meeting at Hamburg, 
there fourteen or sixteen years ago. His chil- | ten miles. from Buffalo, the ‘ Hicksites’ on being 
dren were married and settled around him, and applied to, readily granted the use of their large 
still retained their membership in our Society. and commodious house, themselves also very 
He told them of another little company of} generally attending, as well as their neighbors 
Friends at Honey Creek, ten miles distant.| and the Friends stillremaining there. It was in 
Their families not unfrequently meet on First-| great fear that I went to this meeting ; but the 
day to hold a meeting for worship, when some of| Lord was our Helper. He was pleased to give 
their neighbors join them. They are at least 150| the word and strength also to publish it. To 
miles from any settled meeting of Friends. At| his ever-excellent name be all the praise. At 
Galena, at Magnolia, and at Chicago, towns not| Toledo, calling on several in the town more or 
very near to each other, all in the State of} less connected with Friends, way seemed to open 
Illinois, our friends met with several families| for having a meeting with them. From twenty 
of the “ Hicksites’’ who received them kindly,| to thirty assembled. The Lord was mercifully 
and amongst whom they labored in word and/| pleased to own our coming together; and we 
doctrine. wenton our way after meeting, rejoicing and 
From Chicago, R. and 8. Lindsey went into| thankful that we had been directed to these 
the North-west of Indiana. They attended the/ scattered ones, amongst whom there was felt to 
small meetings of La Porte, Clear Lake, and| be that which was precious and well worth much 
Birch Lake, all remotely situated from the main | labor to visit. May the Lord guard these from 
body of Friends of that Yearly Meeting. The|the withering influence of the spirit of the 
division on the anti-slavery question had caused | world !” 
many thereaway to separate from Friends twelve} Our dear friends returned to Indiana, and at- 
or fourteen years ago; but it was very pleasant| tended the new Yearly Meeting in the Western 
to find that there was quite an openness in their part of the State. Robert Lindsey writes: “I 
minds to be again joined to the body of Friends, | rejoice in the belief that the Friends were 
a course which has been adopted by many who| brought to feel the great responsibility resting 
were similarly circumstanced in that country ;| upon them ; and it was comforting to witness, in 
and they have been cordially re-admitted. the disposal of the various subjects claiming their 
Our Friends next spent some time in Adrian | attention, so much harmony and brotherly con- 
Quarterly Meeting, which is a branch of New! descension.” 
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W Fithout mach delay Robert and ‘Sarah. Lind- 
sey came to P hiladelphia, and, after tarrying a 
few days in that city, proceeded to Toronto, in 
Upper Canada, early in the Tenth month. Of 
a visit to this city Robert Lindsey writes: “To 
my surprise about thirty individuals of the class 
we desired to see, sat down with us, and the 
Lord was pleased to own our coming together. 
The gathering wing of ancient goodness was 
mercifully extended to draw the wanderers home 
unto Himself, as well as to the strengthening of 
the weak hands, and confirming the faith of the 
feeble-minded in the all-sufficiency of his Al- 
mighty arm to supply all their needs, according 
to his riches in glory by Christ Jesus.” They 
went afterwards from Yonge Street pretty direct- 
ly to Vineent, near Owen Sound, on Lake 
Huron, nearly 100 miles N.E., where ten or 
twelve families are located, at considerable dis- 
tances from each other, in a new and but par- 
tially improved country. About half the Friends 
are so situated that they have kept up a small 
“indulged” meeting “ The roads through the 
woods,” writes R. L., “ were so bad that it was 
exceedingly difficult to get through them, even 
in their common farm wagons, yet we managed 
to see most of the Friends : parts of two families 
coming ten miles to meet us.” Robert and 
Sarah Lindsey were diligently employed for up- 
wards of two weeks in visiting the meetings of 
Friends in Canada. At Lindsay, a new and 
rising town, a few connected with Friends were 
visited d at the house of one 
of them, to whom counsel and encouragement 
were extended in the flowings of Gospel luve. In 
many of these places our dear friends met with 
emigrants from England and Ireland, to whom, 
we doubt not, their visit would be truly accept- 
able. 

On First-day, the 1st of Eleventh month, 
Robert Lindsey writes :—‘‘ We were at meeting 
at Kingston. The members are few, and very 
distantly situated. One family had come ten 
miles, and a female rode eighteen miles, to 
meeting ; the nearest were four or five miles dis- 
tant. ¥F rom Kingston we came on to Leeds, and 
hearing of a small company residing sixty miles 
to the north, a Friend kindly offering to ac- 
company us, we set forward. The only members 
residing in that neighborhood are James Matthie 
and his wife, and an aged Friend, James Dow, 
who all emigrated from Alloa, in Scotland, thirty 
years ago, and have since joined our Society on 
the ground of convincement. The neighbors | 
were invited to a meeting in the evening, when | 
R. L. writes :—“I trust we were favored to- 
gether with the overshadowing of heavenly love, 
to the refreshment of some of our souls.” At} 
Montreal they met with several individuals who | 
had been more or less connected with Friends in | 
England or Ireland. Some had emigrated long 
since. They spent a few days among them. 
Their visit, we may say, was truly cordial and 


A meeting was hel 
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instructive. They now felt attracted to Quebec, 
and proceeded thither by a steam-boat, about 180 
miles, arriving there on the 13th of Eleventh 
month. On the following morning, being First- 
day, they drove out to Val-Cartier, where, says 
Robert Lindsey, “ we were informed were Quakers, 
and such truly we found there, though not in 
outward membership. They emigrated from 
England fifteen years ago, and had not joined any 
other religious body, and are of the number 
unto whom the Saviour’s promise appertains, 
that all needful things shall be added. Forty to 
fifty were present at a meeting held in their 
house in the afternoon, which was very satis- 
factory.” On returning to Quebec, they visited 
the citadel, where are 40 soldiers in garrison, 
and had free liberty to distribute tracts, which 
were thankfully received. 

Our dear friends now returned into the United 
States. On the Penobscot River, resided two 
families, fifty miles from any settled meeting of 
Friends, who were in the practice of meeting on 
First-days, for the purpose of Divine worship. 
More than thirty miles further up the river were 
three or four families, who also kept up a little 
meeting. From the latter place Robert Lind- 
sey writes :—“ We went upwards of 100 miles 
further north, into a newly-settled district, in the 
neighborhood of Fort Fairfield, where a Friend 
and his wife, with twelve children, nearly all 
grown up, had been settled for several years, 
with three or four others connected with Friends, 
within a few miles distance. Notice being 
given of a meeting to be held on First-day after- 
noon, though the weather was very cold and 
stormy, with considerable snow on the ground, 
we had acrowded meeting, some coming as much 
as eight or ten miles. In visiting the widely 
scattered ones in distant isolated situations, 
whom we have not unfrequently fallen in with 
unexpectedly, and in places which had cost us 
much labor to reach, the reward mercifully 
granted on some such occasions has been pre- 
cious. It has abundantly compensated for any 
little sacrifice that we have had to make in en- 
deavoring to fulfil the requirings of our Heaven- 
ly Father’s will, so far as he has seen meet to 
make it known to us his poor unworthy crea- 
tures.” 

Our friends afterwards entered the British 
colony of New Brunswick, where they met with 
some who had a birthright in our Society, and 
others convinced of our principles. On the 6th 
of Twelfth month they crossed the Bay of Fundy 
into Nova Scotia, and passed on to Bridgetown 
in the Annapolis Valley, scattered along which 
are several members of our Society, nearly all of 
whom have come in on the ground of convince- 
ment. They then went on to Young’s Cove, 
where a meeting was regularly held for a number 
of years, but which of late has not been kept up, 
from the advanced age of some, and the removal 
of others. After spending several days there- 
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away, they proceeded to Halifax. Leaving this 
place on the 15th they went 100 miles to Pictou, 
where a little meeting is kept up which they 
attended, having previously gone over to River 
John, twenty miles, to visit a family professing 
with Friends. At both these places meetings 
for the inhabitants were held. “Thanks unto 
His excellent name,” writes our friend Robert 
Lindsey, “who again and again is pleased to 
shew himself to be strength in weakness and a 
very present help in the time of need. The 
whole number of members of our Society scatter- 
ed over Nova Scotia is about thirty-five, all of 
whom have been received on the ground of con- 
vincement or reinstatement. There are also 
many in the two provinces who may be said to 
be convinced of our principles. We now per- 
formed a journey of 400 or 500 miles altogether 
by mail stages, and these generally nothing more 
than open sleighs ; mostly travelling through the 
night with a temperature down at zero. Most 
assuredly through the providence of God we met 
with many alleviations to the hardships of this 
journey, in which we could do no less than 
merk the hand of a merciful and compassionate 
Creator.” 

Our friends reached Vassalborough, in Maine, 
the 29th of Twelfth month, and much enjoyed 
attending the week-day meeting there, after 
being between five and six weeks so much 
separated from their friends. They went for- 
ward into the State of Vermont. “ When we 
had got twelve or fourteen miles on our way,” 
writes R. L., “ the track was completely blocked 
up with snow, and we were detained, sitting 
twenty-four hours in the car.”” They attended 
a smal] meeting at Montpelier, kept up by three 
or four families very remotely situated ; and next 
day crossed the Green Mountains in a sleigh. 
The weather was cold, the snow deep, and the 
track difficult, but they were favored to reach in 
safety the Friend’s house to which they were 
going They were subsequently occupied some 
weeks in visiting the small meetings of Friends 
in the upper part of the State of New York, and 
then crossed over to New Bedford, in Massa- 
chusetts. From that place they visited the few 
Friends on the Island of Nantucket; and on 
their return to the main land went across to the 
western part of New York State to attend two 
small meetings of Friends. About the middle of 
the Third month, they went on to the northern 
parts of Pennsylvania to visit some small meet- 
ing of Friends settled among the mountains. 


Signed on behalf of the Committee, 
JOSIAH FoRsTER. 
ncaa. 


When I can trust my all with God, 
In trial’s fearful hour, 

Bow all resigned beneath his rod, 
And bless his sparing power, 

A joy springs up amid distress— 

A fountain in the wilderness. 
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From John Yeardley’s Series of Tracts. 
TURKEY AND THE CONVERTED TURK. 
(Concluded from page 200.) 


It is worthy of observation how, at this par. 
ticular period, the providence of God remarkably 
co-operated with the efforts of Christian men 
from all nations, in releasing the Holy Scrip- 
tures from the obsolete languages in which they 
had been for centuries confined, and setting 
them free for general use amidst the strangely 
mingled populations of those countries. Opposi- 
tion strengthened the faith of the new converts, 
and enabled them to endure persecution. The 
good work proceeded, and in Asia Minor churches 
were established, consisting of congregations of 
reformed Armenians, with a sprinkling of Greeks 
and Turks. At Brusa, where there are consider- 
able silk manufactories, established by the French 
merchants, there is a flourishing church and 
schools, with native teachers. 

A pleasing little incident is related of the 
Sultan, when visiting the factories: he passed 
by the schools just as the children were singing 
one of their hymns; he was surprised,—stopped 
to listen, and recognized the language, but could 
not understand the subject. On being informed 
that it was the Protestant school children sing- 
ing one of their little hymns, he was so charmed 
with their voices, that he animatingly said, 
“Their parents shall have my protection.” The 
workmen in the factories, when they had em- 
braced the Christian religion, were persecuted, 
and often lost their employment at the instiga- 
tion of their enemies, which was afterwards 
prevented through the clemency of the Sultan. 

Selim Aga, a converted Turk, was born in 
Salonica,* and was of respectable standing in his 
native town. He was first enlightened to see the 
errors of the Mahomedan religion by reading a 
small volume of the Psalms, which had been 
translated into the Turkish language. ‘“ When 
at Constantinople,” he said, “I saw a pacha 
reading a little psalter ; my curiosity was excited, 
and I asked him to lend it to me; but he re- 
fused. Finding an opportunity, I took posses- 
sion of it without his permission. While read- 
ing it on my voyage home, an Armenian 
Christian in the steamship observing, with sur- 
prise, how I was employed, entered into con- 
versation with me, and told me that the Bible 
and the New Testament were translated into the 
same language, of which I had never before 
heard. On my return home I procured a copy 
of the Scriptures, and, as I read, new light 
sprang in my heart, and I became convinced of 
the truths they contained, and that Christianity 
must be from God.” The power of the Spirit had 
penetrated his heart, and under such convictions 
he could not frequent the mosque, nor comply 
any longer with the superstitious rites of Ma- 
homedism, which he clearly saw was not in ac- 


* Ancient Thessalonica. 
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cordance with the religion of Jesus. He alt 
only read his Bible in secret, otherwise his wife 
would have burned it. After a while she became | 
more reconciled, and allowed him to read to her. 

His opposition to Mahomedism brought him 
under violent persecution, and he left all the 
property he possessed,* and fled to Constantino- 
ple, together with his wife and family, who had 
become measurably convinced of the Christian 
religion. 

As soon as his arrival in the city was known, 
a plan was concerted to send him into banish- 
ment, and the next morning was fixed upon to 
carry the plan into execution, that he might have 
no opportunity of spreading a knowledge of the | 
principles of his new religion. Hearing, how. | 
ever, of the secret plot, he determined, if possi- | 
ble, to make his escape, and found in the harbor | 
of Constantinople an English steamship, and | 
prevailed on the captain to take himself and | 
family on board for Smyrna. | 

At Smyrna he 
who kindly befriended bien. He asked him| 
where he was going: to which he replied, “ Oh, | 
I am going the right way ;” by which his friend | 
understood he was on a pilgrimage to Mecca, | 
and he did not undeceive him; his friend took | 
no further notice, but kindly assisted him in| 
procuring a passport, and furnished him with 
money for the passage. He arrived in safety 
with his family, in the spring of 1852, at Malta. 

It was on this island that the writer made his | 
acquaintance in 1853, and was much interested | 
in the visit. He was a meek-spirited man, and | 
had already given proof of a real conversion. 
When S. Aga was asked as to the nature of 
Christianity, and the effect of the religion of | 
Jesus, he replied: “The natural branches of a) 
tree are of the same nature as the tree itself; | 
but man must be transplanted into a new life, | 
not of himself; he must be cleansed from sin, | 
through faith in the blood of (‘hrist, and the| 
sanctification of the Holy Spirit.” 

It was queried of him whether there were any | 
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Sultan from the Evangelical Conference, assem- 
bled at Paris two years ago, praying that the 
fullest freedom of conscience should be granted 
to his subjects. It was received courteously, 
and a few months afterwards religious liberty 
was established in the empire, by the decree of 
the Sultan ; so that there is at present a convert- 
ed Mussulman preaching the doctrines of the 
Gospel to other Mussulmans without let or 
hindrance. The question of the greatest in- 
terest at present in Turkey is, ‘ Will the late 
decree of the Sultan be carried out?’ It is ar- 
dently to be wished that it may; without it the 
bright beginnings of Christianity in Turkey will 
still languish. Liberty of conscience is to the 
soul what air is to the body. 

At the Berlin Conference, Dr. D related 
an interesting incident of a Turkish woman having 
received the Christian faith soon after the time 
that her husband had, through conversion, been 
admitted into the church. Her mother, a 
,| bigoted Turk, still pressing the matter before 
the authorities, stated that her daughter had 
been forced against her will to become a Chris- 
tian, and was kept in confinement in the Ameri- 
can seminary. A Turkish dragoman was ap- 
pointed to accompany an American to the young 
woman, to ask her whether she was a Christian, 
and both the husband and the wife declared that 
they had voluntarily embraced the Christian 
faith; and both were declared, by lawful au- 
thority, to be free. In the provinces, the work 
will, no doubt, go on slowly, and the converts 
will be exposed to considerable difficulties. 

The Bible is extensively distributed among 
‘the Turks, and has been sold in the Church of 
St. Sophia itself. 

Smyrna is an old Turkish town, the houses 
mostly low and badly built, the streets narrow 
with a run of muddy water in the centre. Here 
the traveller no longer doubts that he isin Asia, 
where he is met by a long train of camels laden 


| with figs from the interior, the burden on their 


| backs just broad enough to occupy the whole of 


individuals among the Turks of the same way of| the narrow street, leaving the foot passengers to 
thinking as himself in the neighborhood of Sa-| take refuge in the side booths, which present a 
lonica. His reply was: “ There were many who| ‘medley of merchandise, where the muddling 
were awakened, and fond of reading the Serip-| | Turk sits cross-legged in his shop-window, smok- 
tures, for whom he had procured various copies; ing a pipe 4} feet long, apparently but little 
of the Bible before he left his country; but’ concerned about customers. 
those persons did not like to sacrifice their} The fig market is a buxy scene. The traveller 
property und suffer persecution for the sake of | who inclines to visit it, must wend his way among 
religion.” | heaps of figs, being sorted and trodden with the 

The converted Turk was employed in studying | dirty feet of men, into mats, baskets and boxes, 
the English language, and received instruction | for transportation. 
in the principles of the Gospel, and gives much! Many of the Greek and Turkish women in the 
hope of becoming a useful instrument for the streets of Smyrna appear like walking ghosts, 
cause of religion in his own country. being enveloped in white veils, which entirely 

It was formerly the law of Turkey that a Mus-| cover their figure; yet under the form of this 
sulman who became a Christian forfeited his life. | affected modesty may be seen the oblique glance 
A memorial, however, was ‘Foeaenien to the | of curiosity from under the division of the veil 
—— |that covers the face. 

From the eminence above there is seen the old 


* About £200 Sterling. 
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town below, the surrounding country, the sea, 
and the harbor with ships. The view is exten- 
sive, varied and fine; but the reflection of the 
past and the present states of Smyrna creates in 
the mind of the Christian a mingled feeling of 
gloom and pleasure. 

On the summit of the hill above the town, 
there remains just enough of the ruins of the old 
walls to mark the place where once stood “ The 
Church of Smyrna,” to whose angel or minister 
was addressed the message recorded in the Book 
of Revelations. To read the passage of Scrip- 
ture on the spot gives rise to reflections not to 
be described by the pen. 

“ God said let there be light.”—From the 
moment that this Almighty fiat was pronounced, 
the Sun of Righteousness has been shedding 
forth his rays of Divine light to penetrate the 
darkest recesses of the human heart, and to chase 
away the mists that becloud the minds of men. 
Since the commencement of the Gospel era this 
light shines forth with increased splendor. When 
the time had come for the sublime truths of the 
Gospel to be set before men in their fulness, the 
fountain of Divine inspiration was opened to the 
infant church, and to the world, never to be again 
closed to the end of time. 

In the awful day in which we live, it is the 
privilege of the Christian to look, as with the 
eye of faith, beyond the passing events of time, 
to the Great First Cause—the providence of his 
God, watching over all things, waiting to bring 
good out of seeming evil, and to turn the events 
of time to the one great point wherein he will 
cause the wrath of man to praise him; and the 
remainder of the wrath he will restrain. 
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Scripture Exercises.—We have received 
from the compiler, our friend Elijah Coffin, a book 
of 218 pages, entitled “ Scripture Exercises, con- 
sisting of questions on the Gospel, according to 
Luke and John, in harmony.” It is intended as 
a continuation of the series, heretofore publish- 
ed, on Matthew, Mark and Genesis. The au- 
thor, in his preface, justly remarks that to read 
Scripture carefully and thoughtfully is certainly 
a valuable engagement not to be dispensed with in 
obtaining a correct knowledge of the Bible. The 
present work is designed, and, so far as we have 
been able to examine it, appears well adapted to 
aid Bible classes, teachers and parents in pursu- 
ing a careful study of the life of our blessed 
Saviour and the great truths of Christianity. 

The chronological order of the events recorded 
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in the four gospels is very nearly attended to; 
accompanied with explanatory notes and miscel- 
laneous quotations, and copious references to 
parallel and other passages in the New Testa- 
ment and in the Old. 

‘Let the Holy Scriptures,” says the London 
Epistle of 1720, “ be early taught our youth, and 
diligently searched, and seriously read by Friends, 
with due regard to the Holy Spirit from whence 
they came, and by which they are truly opened.”’ 
Again, a few years later, in another Epistle, 
Friends were tenderly and earnestly advised and 
exhorted to “‘ exert themselves in the wisdom of 
God, and in the strength of his love, to instruct 
their children and families in the doctrines and 
precepts of the Christian religion contained in 
the Holy Scriptures ; and that they excite them 
to the diligent reading of those sacred writings, 
* * * * and to educate their children in the 
belief of those important truths, as well as in the 
belief of the inward manifestation and operation 
of the Spirit of God on their own minds, that 
they may reap the benefit and advantage thereof, 
for their own peace and everlasting happiness; 
which is infinitely preferable to all other con- 
siderations.” 

“ Scripture Exercises” may be obtained of the 
publishers, Ephraim Morgan & Sons, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and James Elder, Richmond, Indiana. 
Price 35 cents for a single copy; and a deduc- 
tion of ten per cent. will be made to those who 
take a dozen or more copies. 


lianas 

Tue Cainese Sucar CANe.—Our readers, 
particularly those who are agriculturists, are re- 
ferred to an article copied from a late number of 
the Public Ledger. The successful application 
of the begasse of the Sorghum to the manufac- 
ture of paper must add largely to the value of 
that plant. 


tema 

Marriep, At Friends’ Meeting, Rocky Run, Parke 
Co., Ind., on the 20th of 10th mo. last, Kersey New- 
Lin to Susannan Wooparp, both members of Bloom- 
field Monthly Meeting, 

_ 

The Managers of Haverford College are desirous to 
engage a Friend familiar with the government of 
young men, to have the charge of the maintenance 
of the discipline, under the direction of the Superin- 
tendent, and to render such other services as may be 
required of him. 

The applicant must be a single man, and a con- 
sistent member of our Religious Society. Early ap- 
plication should be made to the undersigned, address- 
ed to West Haverford P. O., Delaware Co., Penna. 

Trmoray NicHoLsoy. 
llth mo. 15th, 1859.—+tf. 
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A suitable Friend is wanted to take charge of the 


! 
| For Friends’ Review. 
Boys’ School on Penn avenue, under the care of the | On the practice of calling the Evangelists and 
School Corporation. | early Christians, Saints, when speaking of 
| 
| 


Application may be made to Charles Yarnall, them personally. 
Joseph Rakestraw, David Scull, Thomas Evans, or om ‘2 ; os 
William Bettle. rhe word saint in English is taken to signify 
Phil’a, 12th mo. 10th, 1859.-tf. a holy man or woman. In the plural it is adopt- 
led to interpret a term in the Greek, which means 
[The following ap ypeal for aid would have | holy ones. That Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, 
had an earlier insertion, if it had not been mis-| Paul, and others were saints, no Christian de- 
laid. It is not too late, however, for the exe ir. | nies, or questions. But have they that title, 
cise of benevolence towards a class of children | When spoken of as individuals, in the New Testa- 
and an Institution which have strong and pec u- |ment? And, if not, whe nce did th “ey come by 
liar claims upon the sympathy and aid of |the title? This is easily answered—it was given 
Christian people. ] | to them as a kind of worshipful title of reverence 
‘and honor, after the days of purity were passed 
|and degeneracy comme snced in the church. And 
The Board of Managers of the Colored Or-| if this superstitious show of regard to these de- 
phan Asylum respectfully invite the attention of | parted worthies were all, it would matter less. 
the public to the pressing wants of their Insti-| But in the course of time, additions were made 
tution at this time. |to the catalogue of saints, until there became 
The average number of children is 219, and | thousands of them. Not only all the Apostles 
the demands upon the Managers are urgent for | were sainted, by title, but scores of their fol- 
the homeless orphan and the child of the|lowers; and the list may yet be receiving addi- 
widowed parent. tions, for aught I know, in the Roman church. 
The forethought and anxie ty arising from the | Thus there were saint John, saint James, saint 
‘care of so large an establishment can scarce ly be Sarnabas, &e.; then saint Clement, sain¢ Au- 
realized by those who have not deeply partici-| gustine, saint Ignatius, Xc., not to forget saint 
pated in its re sponsibilities, and the Manage rs| Mary, the mother of our Saviour; afterward 
may acknowledge the inadequate performance of | sa‘at Catharine, &c. After this, still, we have 
many of their duties; still they are cheered | saint Benedict and others, who are referred to 
with the reflection that the Institution is pro-|as the first of the present orders of monkish 
gressive, that their schools are well conducted, | priests in the Roman church. 
and that the instruction is thorough and praec-| Now, all this is superstitious and vain, and 
tical. ought to be dropped, with other relics of super- 
Since the erection of the Hospital building, | stitious times. This will appear evident, when 
the Managers have had the privilege of admit-| we try the application to persons still nearer our 
ting diseased children, about fifty of whom are|times. Saint Martin Luther, saint George Fox, 
usually under care. ; saint Robert Barclay, saint William Penn, may 
Could they induce the friends of the Institu-|be applied with as much propriety now as the 
tion, whose hounty has provided so appropriate | term could be to some men who lived several 
a home, to visit and carefully inspect each de-| hundred years ago. And yet how distasteful, or 
partment, they feel confident that the comfort, | even ridiculous, would it be to do so! 
neatness, economy and order of its arrangements} Let us look to the New Testament writers for 
would insure approbation. example. There we have it, and how simple, 
They are not unmindful of past favors, and | yet satisfactory! ‘In those days came John, 
for these they would renew their obligations,|the Baptist, preaching’”—not saint John, the 
but the actual wants of the present time demand | Baptist. “ And Jesus saw two brethren, Simon 
this appeal. lealled Peter, and Andrew,’ &c.—not saint 
Contributions will be gratefully received by | Peter, nor sain¢ Andrew. “ But Peter followed 
Mary Mason, First Directress, 12 Second} him Se Es ee 
street. the son of Zebedee, and John, his brother. 
Anna H. Snorwett, Secretary, 60 E. 29th |“ There was a priest named Zacharias”—not 
street. | saint Zacharias, although he w ralked i in the ordi- 
EnizABetu Bowne, 51 Bond street. | nances of the Lord blameless. “ And Stephen, 
JoserH B. Cottins, 97 W. 11th and 40| full of faith and power, did great wonders,” Xe. 
Wall street. |—not saint Stephen. “ After these things Paul 
Joun CAMPBELL, 4 E. 16th and 110 Nassau| departed from Athens,’ &c.—not saint Paul. 
street. Taking such examples, and the simplicity and 
SAMUEL WILLETS, 24 Lafayette Place and beauty of the thing itself into view, | am quite 
303 Pearl street. 7 satisfied, and feel very comfortable, with saying 
Or at the Colored Orphan Asylum, Fifth Av., | in all due reverence and respect, Matthe Ww, Mark, 
between 43d and 44th streets, New York. Luke, John, Paul, Timothy, Mary, Xc. ‘&e., as 
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Having found the internal evidence to agree 
with the outward testimony in all things, they 
had therefore a deep regard for the Sacred 
Scriptures, knowing full well that they are able 
to make wise unto salvation, through faith which 
is in Christ Jesus. 

Have these Sacred Writings lost their force 
by the lapse of time? No, surely not. They re- 
main the same precious record, and continue 
to carry that message of a Saviour to the world, 
and to bring that comfort to the believer now, 
which they have done in ages past, and which, 
we doubt not, they will continue to do in time to 
come. “ Behold I bring ye glad tidings of great 
joy, which shall be to all people.” &c. We 
therefore value them as a Divine Revelation to 
man; and although the distribution of the Bible 
is one of the simplest, yet it is not the least 
efficacious means for extending the blessings of 
the Gospel to the remotest corners of the earth. 
And among the receivers of copies which we 
might distribute, who shall number the many 
who may be awakened thereby, with good will to 
man in their hearts, and the song of the Lamb 
upon their lips. 

The hope of the Christian is inseparable from _ 
his faith; and he that believes in the Divine 
inspiration of the Holy Scriptures does feel 
an earnest desire in his heart that the religion 
of the blessed and holy Jesus might prevail 
throughout the world. 

Never, we think, since the establishment of 
the Christian Church, have the prospects been 
more encouraging than at present. And who 
knows but what the time for the evangelization of 
myriads of the heathen is at hand? (reat suc- 
cess has indeed attended missionary labors: the 
divine blessing has in many cases been signally 
granted ; and we are now touchingly invoked to 
aid in the work of publishing the knowledge of 
the way of salvation. 

Allow us, beloved brothers and sisters, to ex- 
press to you our earnest desire that you may em- 
brace the present opportunity, and give the good 
work, both at home and abroad, not only your 
countenance, but the aid of your means and 


the evangelists and apostolic writers did, without 
prefixing saint; and I think others, who are not 
bound to continue some old church superstitions, 
(not found in the New Testament,) will do so 
too, when they come to examine it. I say, not 
Sound in the New Testament, because, where the 
term is written or printed at the head of the 
pages in that book, it has been put in of later 
times, since the practice of sainting was intro- 
duced. Although the reader may think this is 
not a great matter, yet, small as it may appear, 
it belongs to the purity and consistency of our 
thoughts and language. PHILEMON. 


———__- 


FROM THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE 

INDIANA BIBLE ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 

To the Members of the Society of Friends in America. 

Dear Friends :—In offering you our salutation, 
and making this appeal to you, we desire to 
stimulate you, and stir up the pure mind to 
efficient action, and more earnest labor in the 
good work of the universal distribution of the 
Hoty Scriprures, and of encouraging the 
serious perusal thereof by all classes; and not as 
though we would dictate to you or could instruct 
you. 

While other warm-hearted Christian philan- 
thropists are engaged largely in the work, we 
look upon the present asa propitious time for us 
to bein the field, zealous with a well regulated 
godly zeal to perform that part which would ap- 
pear to be plainly called for at our hands, as be- 
lievers in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and having in us the hope of eternal life through 
faith in His name. 

Shall we fold our arms and be all the day 
idle, when our brethren are calling aloud for 
help, and when thousands and millions of our 
fellow men are destitute of those invaluable re- 
cords, which are profitable for doctrine, for re- 
proof, for correction, and instruction in righteous- 
ness—which might be instrumental with the aid 
of the Holy Spirit in bringing many souls to 
God—and with which, by our united efforts, 
great numbers might be supplied ! 





It was with the Bible in hand, and the good 
Spirit in their hearts, that our forefathers in the 
Truth were made instrumental in successfully 
combating many errors that had crept into the 
Church from early times up to the Reformation : 
they were well versed in the sacred truths 
thereof; and in the hearty belief of those truths 
they were enabled to declare of things present 
and to come; and we believe they realized in 
their experience the promise of our blessed 
Lord, (John xiv. 26,) that “the Comrorrer, 
which is the Holy Ghost, whom the Father will 
send in my name, shall teach you all things, and 

































































ever I have said unto you.”” And again: “He 











and shall show it unto you.” (John xvi. 14.) 











bring all things to your remembrance, whatso- 


shall glorify me, for he shall receive of mine 
£ ’ 


labors. The work is exceedingly simple,—you 


have no need to depart from any principle, or 
violate any testimony. Form independent 
Associations, or aid Societies already formed, for 
the universal circulation of the Holy Scriptures ; 
—do what you can in your own districts in the 
way of supply ; and remember those who are in 
heathen or supe rstitious darkness in other parts, 
to do them good, according to your ability : and 
may a good Providence give you confidence and 
bless your efforts. 

Our Association has made some good progress, 
and our experience, (which with some has been 
one of many years,) constantly adds to our conf- 
dence that the work has the Divine favor and 
blessing ; and rewards those engaged in it with 


comfort and sweetness. We forward to you bere- 














with, for your perusal, a copy of our Constitution In America the average is a little higher. It is 


,caleulated that the entire world of smokers, 


mee panera . ai | Snuffers and chewers, consume two millions of 
igned by direction and on behalf of the 


and Address, and our first Annual Report, and 
subscribe ourselves your friends and brethren. 


Executive Committee of the INDIANA BIBLE 
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tons of tobacco annually, or four billions, four 
hundred and eighty millions of pounds weight— 


ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS, the 25th day of|as much in tonnage as the corn consumed by ten 


Fourth month, 1859. 

CuHages F. Corrin, Secretary. 
<6 —___ 
ANTI-TOBACCO. 


Francis Close, Dean of Carlisle, and one of 
the most eminent evangelical clergymen of the 
Church of England, recently delivered a lecture 
against the use of tobacco, before an immense 
audience. In argument and power, this address 
is calculated to produce more effect than the 
quaint, pedantic and famous “ Counterblast” of 
King James I. The lecturer said that in 1856 
thirty-three millions of pounds of tobacco were 
consumed in Great Britain, at an expense of 
eight millions of money, five millions two hun- 
dred and twenty thousand pounds of which went 
in duty to Government, to say nothing of vast 
quantities smuggled into the country. There 
was a steady increase upon this consumption far 
exceeding the contemporaneous increase of popu- 
lation. In 1821 the average was 11-70 ounces 
per head per annum; in 1845 it had risen to 
16-36, and in 1853 to nineteen ounces, or at 
least at the rates of one-fourth increase in ten 
years. We hear of twenty thousand hogsheads 
of tobacco in the bonding houses in London at 
one time. There are twelve city brokers in 
London expressly devoted to tobacco sales, ninety 
manufacturers, one thousand five hundred and 
sixty-nine tobacco shops in London, eighty-two 
clay pipe makers, seven thousand three hundred 
and eighty workmen engaged in the different 
branches of the business, and no less than two 
hundred and fifty-two thousand and forty-eight 
tobacco shops in the United Kingdom. 

Turning to the European continent, Francis 
Close observed that the consumption and expen- 
diture assume proportions perfectly gigantic. In 
France much more is consumed in proportion to 
the population than England. At St. Omer 
eleven thousand tons of clay are used in making 
forty-five millions of tobacco pipes. In the city 
of Hamburg forty thousand segars are consumed 
daily, although the population is not much over 
one hundred and fifty thousand; ten thousand 
persons, many of them women and children, are 
engaged in their manufacture. One hundred 
and fifty millions of segars are supplied annually ; 
a printing press is entirely occupied in printing 
labels for the boxes of segars, &c.; and the 
basiness represents four millions of pounds ster- 
ling. In Denmark the annual consumption 
reaches the enormous average of seventy ounces 
per head of the whole population; and in Bel- 
gium even more—to seventy-three ounces, or 


four pounds and three-fifths of a pound per head. | lishment in Cincinnati for making a similar king 


millions of Englishmen, and actually at a cost 
sufficient to pay for all the bread-corn eaten in 
Great Britain. Five millions and a half of acres 
are occupied in its growth, chiefly cultivated by 
slave labor, the product of which, at two pence 
per pound, would yield thirty-seven millions of 
pounds sterling, The learned Doctor traced the 
use of the “weed” through all the nations of 
Asia, and, in conclusion, he prayed God that 
men might be moved to conquer the pernicious 
habits of chewing, smoking, and taking snuff, all 
over the world.— Penna. Inquirer. 


—_—~er 
PAPER FROM THE BEGASSE OF SORGHUM. 


The great consumption of paper in this coun- 
try, and its continually increasing cost, have 
turned the attention of manufacturers to multi- 
plying the sources from which a better supply of 
the raw material can be obtained, cheap enough 
at least to control the advancing prices of cotton 
and linen rags, which were formerly the main 
sources of supply to the paper manufacturer. 
Experiments were made with nearly all the 
fibrous material of vegetable products, and with 
various degrees of success. Many of those sub- 
stances produced a good quality of paper, but 
the results, in an economical point of view, did 


‘not so satisfactorily establish the superior economy 


of their use. This, in a great measure, may 
have arisen from the necessity of employing new 
machinery for preparing the material for working, 
and of devising entirely new methods in its pre- 
paratory treatment, to adapt it to the purpose 
designed, all of which imply cost, patience, 
knowledge and experience. Even the progress 
which was made in the experiment may partially 
have interfered with its speedy development, for 
as it was crowned with success enough to check 
the tendency to increase of price in the material 
previously used, one of the objects of its ac- 
complishment was reached, and experiment 
thereafter could be more leisurely pursued, at 
less cost of time and money. Among all the 
substances used, straw gave the most satisfactory 
result, the paper from which best answered all 
the conditions required for an abundant and 
cheap supply for newspaper use. The Ledger 
was the first newspaper which used straw paper 
for printing its large edition upon, and Since its 
first introduction, now about five years ago, it has 
used uninterruptedly paper in which straw has 
formed a very large percentage of its substance. 
This paper has been made at Feinour & Nixon’s 
Flat Rock Mills, Manayunk, now chiefly in 
charge of Martin Nixon, who has also an estab- 
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of pape re 


Straw paper has come extensivel , $40 er acre, and the begasse or residue of the 
pap y | 


into use, and several of the principal new rspapers | cane, after the j juice is expressed, is worth $30 to 


of the country derive their supply from this 
source. 
the largest daily sheet published in that city, the 
New York Sun, and the Cincinnati Times and 
Enquirer. The manufacture of this article has 
reached four and a half millions of pounds per 
annum, and it is only a question of time, prob- 
ably, whether all the newspapers of extensive 
circulation, printed upon fast presses, will not 
also use it, as the best adapted to their wants. 


, . ° ' 
The success which has attended the making of 
straw paper, has induced Mr. Nixon to persevere | 


in his trials of other fibrous vegetable materials. 
The stalks of the Sorghum Saccharatum, 
new species of cane so extensively cultivated for 
its sugar, seemed well ad: apted to this purpose. 
The 
Ledger is printed, was manufactured from the 
begasse of the Sorghum, or the residue of the 
Chinese sugar cane, after the saccharine matter 
had been -" ressed for sugar or syrup. This 
paper, it will be seen, is of good body, somewhat 
whiter than straw paper, strong in quality, pliant 
or flexible, of smooth surface and even texture. 
It is the first successful attempt to make paper 
from the fibre of this valuable plant. The cane 
in its pressed state—or begasse—was procured 
from the sugar mill of Spencer Thomas & Co., 
of this city, and subjected to the same process 


that straw goes through. The first experiment 


yielded about five thousand pounds of paper of 


the quality now in the hands of the reader. 
is composer d of 


It 
5 per cent. of Sorghum, and 25 
per cent. of rag ~ ulp, the same proportion as is 
used in making straw paper. When the quality 
of this paper is compared with the first products 
of straw paper, it may readily be inferred how 
much nearer it is to the perfection desired, for 
it now compares favorably in all its essential 
qualities with the best straw paper, after five 
years’ progress in the manufacture. 

Apart from its value to the publishers of news- 
papers and their readers, who are interested in 
getting a daily supply of news, so essential to 
every man in business, as cheaply as possible, the 
experiment is an important one to the agricul- 
turists of the country, as it confers additional value 
upon a plant which has recently been the object 
of their special regard and cultivation. The 
Chinese sugar-cane has hitherto been cultivated 
chiefly for its saccharine matter, sugar and 
molasses, and as an article of fodder. Its use 
in paper manufacture will give a new importance 
to it, and render every portion of the plant 
available, as contributing to the farmer’s profits. 
It is estimated that the sorghum will yield on 
good land ten or twelve tons of cane to the acre, 
and give upwards of twenty gallons of syrup to 
the ton, which, at the price it is sold for, 75 to 
80 cents per gallon, would make $ 


150 per acre 
for the syrup. 


The seed is worth from $30 to 


the | 


Among them are the New York Courier, | 


| 


| makers, 
paper upon which this day’s edition of the| 





| $40 per acre for the paper manufacturer. This 
additional value given to the plant, from the 
new use of it, must largely inerease its cultiva- 
tion, and assist in the success of the experiment 
now being tried among the farmers, of making 
it one of the sources of supply upon which the 
country can depend for its required consumption 
of sugar. The flats along the Delaware will 
probab ly be found well adapted to the cultivation 
of the plant, and hence a new source of profit be 
given to those lands. Nor is this the only ad- 
vantage. If the supply can be made to equal 
the demand, the country will be saved the ex- 
pense of several millions of dollars annually, 
expended in Europe for rags for our paper- 
which will henceforth the 
pockets of our farmers. 

To the newspaper and book publishers of the 
country the successful manufacture of paper from 
vegetable substances raised in our own country, 
is an experiment of more than usual interest. 
Their business depends upon it, for its tendency 
is to keep the supply of printing paper equal to 
the demand, and within the limits at which 
cheap and popular journals and publications can 
be issued. The reduction of the postage stamp 
in England has caused a number of cheap news- 
papers to spring up in that country, the editions 
of which must eventually, in so large a popula- 
tion as London, Live rpool and Edinburgh have, 
reach as high numbers as the popular “journals 
published in the large cities of the United States. 
This increased demand for paper must create an 
additional demand for the materials which com- 
pose it, and the price of rags will rise just in the 
same proportion. Hence the importance of hav- 
ing numerous sources of supply to counteract 
this cause of i increasing price tor paper. 

Though the Chinese cane will prove so valu- 
able a source of supply for the material of paper, 
it is not the only one arising from the cultivation 
of the sugarcane. It is the opinion of Mr. Nixon 
that the begasse of all kinds of sugar-cane, sub- 
jected to his patent process for straw, will make 
excellent printing and writing paper, and he bas 
taken preliminary steps to secure letters patent 
for all kinds of begasse. On the Southern sugar 
plantations there are thousands of tons annually, 
regarded only as refuse matter, which are burned 
and otherwise destroyed. This material, collect- 
ed and shipped to this part of the country, would 
supply the wants of our paper-makers.— Philada. 


Ledger. 


go into 


+ 8+ 
AFRICAN COTTON. 

We have received from President Benson 
several samples of cloth from cotton raised, spun 
and woven in Liberia, and exhibited in December 
last at the National Fuir held at Monrovia. The 
cloth and staple compare well with the American 
article. These prove also not only the ability of 
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the Liberians to raise the cotton and manufacture | the United States, the cotton-waste is worked 
it for their own use, but they exhibit the pro-| up into papier-maché for tea-trays and other ar- 
ductive powers of the country, and the public | ticles. Linen rags, besides their more promi- 
spirit and capacity which characterize the people. | | nent use in paper making, are largely made into 
We have also examined a piece of American|lint for surgeons during war time. Coir, the 
manufactured goods from a lot of four thousand | fibrous husk of the cocoa, is employed as a ma- 
pounds of African cotton imported by way of| terial for matting, sacking, rope, and other ar- 


Liverpool into Boston by Edward Atkinson, the | 
Treasurer of one of the largest manufacturing | 
companies in New England. This pioneer fabric 
looks and feels well, and is sold as low as the 
home raised and made article. Of course, the 
cost will be less when brought direct from Africa 
thus saving the expenses of transhipment, storage, f 
and other charges. The capacity of Africa to 
raise cotton is being rapidly demonstrated. In 
1852 only 1,800 pounds of this staple reached 
England ; in 1857 it had increased to 35,400, 
and 1858 to 220,000 lbs. The quality is stated 
as good, while its cost in England was less than 
“ middling from New Orleans.” 

It seems certain that if the experiment of 
raising cotton in Africa were undertaken on a 
sufficiently large scale, and with proper ap-| 
pliances, it would become the foundation of an 
extensive commerce. Intelligent, a 
benefit. In the rapid progress which the Libe- 
rian Republic is now making, the time will soon | 
arrive when such expectations as these will be | 
fully realized —Col. Herald. 

———— <0 | 
NOTHING LOST. 
(Concluded from page 18%.) 

It would be scarcely possible, even if worth | 
while, to determine whether the animal or the’ 
vegetable kingdom furnishes the larger amount | 
of useful refuse ; suffice it to say, that the vege- | 
table contributions are almost endless in variety. 
Let us begin with the fibres, the great material | 
for textile clothing. When the cotton- -spinners 
are engaged in working up the hundreds of mail. | 
lions of pounds of cotton which our Liverpool 
and Glasgow merchants buy yearly, there are 
five kinds of waste which become scattered 
about the mill—* strippings, ” “ flyings,” “ drop- 
pings,” “ blowings,” and “sweepings;” all are 
carefully collected, not only for the sake of health 
and cleanliness in the work-rooms, but because 
they have a money value. The “ cotton-waste 
dealers ” will give for the strippings and flyings 
about half or two-thirds the value of new cotton ; 
and for the other three kinds, a price about one- 
eighth or one-tenth of the original value. It is 
supposed that there is little less than 50,000 
tons of this waste produced in Great Britain an- 
nually ; it is worked up into coarse sheetings and 


bed- -covers, or is sold to the manufacturers of 
printing paper, to be mixed with linen rags. In 


and persevering colored men, ‘who would devote 
themselves to the undertaking, might in a few 
years not only provide for themselves most honor- 
able and profitable employment, but achieve well 
deserved reputation by conferring valuable public 


ticles, especially where the power of resisting 
the attacks of insects is needed. Moss, from 
the woods of the Mississippi region, is exten- 
sively used for making the bags or bales in 
which cotton is shipped; and when this service 
is rendered, paper making affords a further*re- 
source. Sea-weed is employed in France for a 
great variety of purposes : it is made into paper 
it is used for a lining material for ceilings and 
walls, on account of its incombustible properties 
and its power of resisting vermin; and it is em- 
ployed by manufacturing chemists as a sub- 
stance whence iodine and acetic acid can be 
obtained. 

The minor uses of the numerous other compo- 
nents of the vegetable world are singularly varied. 
Rapeseed, linseed, and cotton seed, after the oil 
has been pressed out of them, present the form 
of husky cakes, which, both in themselves, and 
in a portion of oil which they still contain, are 
valuable as cattle food, for which they have very 
fattening qualities. It affords a curious instance 
of the discreditable adulterating practices of our 
day, that there are many factories in which the 
husks and refuse of rice are worked up intoa 
substance called “shude,” sold in thousands of 
tons, to adulterate oil-cake, to which it is made 


|to bear a considerable resemblance—wanting, 


however, in the oleaginous properties of the lat- 
jter. Grape husks, when charred, are employed 
in making the intensely black ink with which 
bank notes are printed. The raisin stalks and 
skins which accumulate on the hands of British 
wine makers form the very best filter for the 
; use of vinegar manufacturers; and hence arises 
.a certain advantage in carrying on both those 
processes in one establishment, as is done by the 
celebrated firm of Beaufoy, at Vauxhall. Rice 
husks, and the delicate pellicle which encloses 
the grain, are largely employed as a litter for 
stables, as a substitute for saw-dust, and as a 
food for live stock and poultry. The bran or 
refuse from the grinding and bolting of corn is 
useful as a food for cattle, as a material in tan- 
ning, as a cleanser in calico printing and tin 
plate making, and as a stuffing for cushions and 
dolls. Brewers’ and distillers’ grains are much 
sought after as fattening food for live stock. 
The bread-raspings from rolls and over-baked 
loaves are used as a coating for hams, and in 
some districts by poor persons as a substitute for 
coffee. In Paris, such of these raspings as have 
been carbonized to blackness are pounded, sifted, 
and sold as tooth powder. Beet root fibre, after 
the root has had the juice pressed from it for su- 
gar making, is eagerly bought by the continental 
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farmers as a fertilizer ; while the skinnings from 
the boiling of the sugar are added to the food 
for cattle. This same sort of fibre will work up 
well with other substances as a material for pa- 
per, and for papier-maché tea-trays, &c. The 
“trash” or fibre of the sugar cane, after the 
juice is expelled, is used by the West India 
planters as fuel; although chemists tell them 
that it still contains a great deal of valuable 
sugar, which might be more profitably applied. 
The molasses which is left as a residue in beet 
root sugar making can be distilled to yield a 
spiit, and then made to yield a useful amount 
of potash. ‘Tan-pit refuse, a complex mixture 
with much vegetable and a little animal sub- 
stance, is employed in hot-houses and forcing- 
stoves, and also for making a peculiar kind of 
charcoal. Maize, in America, besides supplying 
an important article of food for man, is brought 
into requisition in a great variety of ways: the 
grain is made to yield a spirit and an oil; the 
stalk can have molasses extracted from it; 
the cob is an acceptable food for cattle ; and the 
husk is employed for packing oranges and cigars, 
for stuffing mattresses, for making paper, and as 
a cheap substitute for horsehair. ‘The cuttings 


of cork are used as a piston-packing for steam- 
engines, as a stuffing for beds and pillows, as a 
buoyant material for safety-boats and garments, 
and—when mixed with asphalt—as a road ma- 
terial for suspension bridges; the elegant new 
suspension bridge at Battersea Park furnishes an 


example of the last named kind. Rotten pota- 
toes, damaged grain, and refuse rice, are sources 
whence excellent starch is obtained. Horse 
chestnuts, which used to be valueless, except as 
an occasional food for sheep, are now ground, 
mixed with a little carbonate of soda, to neutral- 
ize the bitter principle, washed to whiteness, 
and employed in making meal, starch, vermi- 
celli, and macaroni. The brick tea made from 
the spiked leaves and stalks of the tea plant, is 
a cheap and portable substitute for regular tea ; 
but the lie-tea, made from the refuse of the tea 
plantations, and from the sweepings of the Hong 
storehouses at Canton, is too often sold as an un- 
fair adulterant. Acorns are roasted and ground 
for coffee in France. Malt “‘ comings,” the re- 
fuse of the kiln, is one of the too numerous adul- 
terants of coffee, while, asa more honest applica- 
tion, it is a valuable manure. Pea shells are 
carried in van-loads from Covent Garden Market 
to the dairies in the vicinity of the metropolis, 
as a food for milch-cows; in France, they are 
made to yield a little spirit by distillation, and 
are used also in paper making. Saw-dust and 
shavings have a multiplicity of useful applica- 
tions : from mahogany, they are used in smoking 
fish ; from boxwood, in cleaning jewelry; from 
cedar, in making “ otto of cedar wood ;” from 
sandal wood, in filling scent-bags; from deal, in 

ing bottles and ice, in stuffing dolls, cleans - 
ing metals, and sprinkling floors. Tobacco 
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ashes, procured by burning damaged tobacco in 
the custom-house kiln or ‘ Queen’s Tobacco 
Pipe”’ at the London Docks, are sold to tooth- 
powder makers. In Savoy, walnuts are pressed 
for walnut oil; and the residue oil cake is eaten 
by children and poor persons. Palm oil, which 
is shipped to the extent of 50,000 tons annually 
from the west coast of Africa, for the manufac. 
ture of soap and candles, is made from a pellicle 
which surrounds the nut or kernel: this kernel 
used to be thrown away as a useless residue ; but 
another kind of oil is now expressed from it. It 
has been estimated that there must be 10,000,000 
bushels of nuts to yield the 50,000 tons of palm- 
oil; that the kernels from this enormous quan- 
tity ought to yield the more delicate oil—some- 
thing like cocoanut oil—to the value of £3,000,- 
000 annually; and that there would remain 
112,000 tons of oil cake, worth £500,000 as 
cattle food. 

Turn we finally to the mineral kingdom, 
which presents its own peculiar list of “ waste” 
or refuse now applied to useful purposes. The 
screenings and siftings at our coal pits, once al- 
lowed to remain valueless, are now become a 
marketable commodity, either by themselves, or 
mixed with other substances to form artificial 
fuel. At the gas works, after the gas and the 
coke have been made from coal, there are many 
residual substances, which, in the early history 
of the manufacture, were regarded as trouble- 
some encumbrances; but now they nearly all 
become useful. From the liquid lett in some of 
the pipes are manufactured sulphate of ammonia 
for manure, sal ammoniac for soldering and for 
calico printing, ammonia for dyers, and as one 
component in orchil and eudbear. A kind of oil 
useful as manure is obtained from the shale of 
the coal. Coal tar (of which 300,000 tons are 
among the annual residue of our gas works) is 
used in the preparation of printers’ ink, lamp- 
black, asphaltic composition for pavements, dis- 
infectants, artificial fuel, and for yielding a mag- 
nificent straw color dye for silk. There were 
days when naphtha, now used for artificial illumi- 
nation, benzole, now used for a lubricator, and 
paraffine, now used for a variety of purposes, 
were all thrown away as waste. Ashes and 
small cinders form a well known ingredient in 
bricks ; and soot is worth sixpence per bushel as 
manure, even if chemists make no use of it for 
the charcoal it contains. Argol, the sediment 
of wine casks, is imported to the extent of a 
thousand tons yearly ; when purified into “ cream 
of tartar,’ it is used as a medicine, and also as 
a mordant by dyers. One thousand tons of 
broken bottles, instead of being thrown away, 
are, in London alone, yearly consigned to the 
glass-furnace, to commence a new career of use- 
fulness. Horseshoe nails, picked up by the 
grubbers about the streets, and the scraps of 
steel from needle factories, are eagerly bought 
up by the Birmingham gunmakers, as the best 
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of all materials for the barrels of muskets and 
rifles. Steel pen waste is bought back by the 
Sheffield steel makers, at £10 per ton ; Birming- 
ham brass filings fetch half the value of new 
brass ; and steel filings are valuable to chemists 
and apothecaries. Jewellers’ and goldbeaters’ 
sweepings are rated at a very high value; the 
sweepings of the benches are always preserved 
for sale; the clothing and aprons have a sufli- 
cient number of particles of gold in and about 
them to give them a remarkable value ; the older 
they are, of course, the better. A goldbeater 
can generally obtain a new waistcoat for an old 
one ; and sometimes a very old waistcoat will be 
bought by a refiner at a price almost fabulous. 
In all such cases, everything extraneous is burnt 
away, leaving precious gold asa residue. Tin 
plate cuttings, in hundreds of tons, are awaiting 
the result of experiments now being made to 
separate the tin from the iron, and thus render 
both again serviceable ; meanwhile the scraps 
are applied to a few useful purposes. The old- 
iron shops, which are supplied by dustmen, 
street grubbers, mud larks, and other persons, in 
their turn supply the captains of American ships 
with battered and broken old kettles, sauce pans, 
frying-pans, gridirons, candlesticks, tea trays, 
shovels, boilers, corrugated roofing, &c.; these 
odds and ends serve as a cheap kind of ballast 
for ships going away with light cargoes. 

Enough. Readers of any experience could 
easily add to this curious list of proofs that no- 
thing is valueless—that there is good in every- 
thing. 


— 0 
THE “LITTLE WHILE.” 
What is this he saith, ‘‘ A little while?” 


Oh, for the peace that floweth like a river, 
Making life’s desert places bloom and smile ! 

Oh, for the faith to grasp heaven’s bright ‘‘ forever,” 
Amid the shadows of earth’s ‘‘ little while !”’ 


“A little while ’’ for patient vigil-keeping, 
To face the stern, to wrestle with the strong ; 

**A little while’ to sow the seed with weeping, 
Then bind the sheaves and sing the harvest song. 


‘A little while ’’ to wear the robe of sadness, 
To toil with weary step through miry ways ; 

Then to pour forth the fragrant oil of gladness, 
And clasp the girdle round the robe of praise. 


A little while’’ ’midst shadow and confusion, 
To strive by faith love’s mysteries to spell ; 
Then read each dark enigma’s bright solution, 
Then hail sight’s verdict, ‘‘He doth all things 
well.”’ 


‘tA little while’’ the earthen pitcher taking 
To wayside brooks, from far-off fountains fed ; 
Then the cool lip, its thirst forever slaking, 
Beside the fulness of the Fountain head. 


**A little while’’ to keep the oil from failing, 
** A little while’’ faith’s flickering lamp to trim; 
And then the Bridegroom’s coming footsteps hailing, 
To haste to meet him, with the bridal hymn. 
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And He, who is himself the Gift and Giver, 


The future glory, and the present smile, 
With the bright promise of the glad ‘‘ forever,”’ 
Will light the shadows of the ‘little while.”’ 
J. Crewdson. 


0 


From the Christian Inquirer. 
GONE HOME. 


BY JAMES LOMBARD. 
“She fell, in her saint-like beauty, 
Asleep by the gates of light.” 


—Alice Carey 
The fragrance of the rose, 


Whose dewy leaves in morning’s light unclose, 
Goes not more sweetly up 

From its rich heart, a3 from an incense-cup, 

Than thy freed spirit, from its earthly shrine, 

Passed, with the still angel, to the rest divine! 


Oh, no; thou didst not die! 
Thou hast but laid the soul’s frail vesture by, 
And soared to that pure height 
Where day serene is followed by no night, 
And where the discipline of mortal woe 
No shadow over thee can ever throw. 


Death never comes to such 
With chillness in the mystery of his touch ; 
They gently fade away, 
As melts the morning star in golden day ; 
They leave the places they have known below, 
And through the white gates of the morning go. 


We would not call thee back 

To the frail flowers that wither on our track— 
Perhaps to have thy feet 

Pierced by the thorns that we so often meet— 

For thou art in that fairer world than ours, 

Where Love mourns not the fading of her flowers. 


Why should we weep for thee, 
When thy pure soul from every ill is free? 
Our only tears should flow 
For those, the loved, who linger still below; 
From whom the light of thy dear smile is fled ; 
Who feel, indeed, that thou art with the dead. 


We know the gloomy grave 
Holds not the spirit which our Father gave ; 

That loving, lustrous light 
That made the sphere in which it moved so bright, 
Is shining with a clear and quenchless flame, 
Rekindled at the source from whence it came! 


Thou art not dead; for death 
Can only take away the mortal breath ; 
And life, commencing here, 
Is but the prelude to its full career ; 
And Hope and Faith the blest assurance give, 
We do not live to die—we die to live! 


—_——_ -~er 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreign Inte,uiceNce.—Accounts from Liverpool 
to the 20th ult., have been received. 

The exchange of ratifications at Zurich has been 
fixed for the 21st inst. The full powers intrusted to 
the plenipotentiaries will then be withdrawn. 

It was reported that the French government had 
dispatched letters of invitation for a general Congress 
to meet on the:15th inst., to all the Powers, except 
Great Britain, which signed the treaty of Vienna in 
1815, and the three principal Italian States. This 
includes, besides the five great Powers, Spain, Portu- 
gal, Sweden, Sardinia, Rome, and Naples. No for- 
mal invitation had been sent to England, but the 
French Minister to London had been instructed to 
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arrange the preliminaries with Lord John Russell, and 
the official invitation was expected to be forwarded 
simultaneously by France and Austria. Paris would 
probably be the place of meeting. 

An uneasy feeling is represented to exist in Eng- 
land relative to the continuance of warlike prepara- 
tions in France, and the hostile spirit towards Eng- 
land supposed to prevail in that country. The Lon- 
don Jimes has striven to foster this feeling by fre- 
quent articles tending to convey the impression that 
an invasion of England is contemplated by the French 
Emperor and people. This charge is founded partly 
on the language of some of the French journals ; but 
the latter assert that the statements of the Zimes are 
much exaggerated, and that any unfriendly feeling 
which exists is due solely to the violence of the 
British press; and the Paris correspondent of the 
Times has stated that a communication from the 
Minister of the Interior had been sent to the different 
Prefects throughout France, directing them to desire 
such journals to be more circumspect. The other 
leading London papers condemn the course of the 
Times. The uneasiness felt has led to the formation 
of volunteer corps in various parts of England, while 
the government is fitting out new war vessels, and 
the enrolment of 30,000 men as a naval force is to 
commence next month. 


Iraty.—The Prince of Carignano, having given 
audience toa deputation appointed by the States of 
Central Italy to offer him the Regency of Parma, 
Modena, Romagna, and Tuscany, declined the office, 
and recommended Chevalier Buoncompagnie instead. 
The States adopted the substitute, and he was said 
to have accepted the office ; but the French Emperor 
having subsequently signified to the Sardinian 
government his disapprobation of the proceeding, 
Buoncompagnie had postponed his departure to 
assume the position, and it was rumored that he 
would resign. It was said that the Sardinian 
Assembly would be summoned to meet before the 
assembling of the Congress, and discuss the question 
of the annexation of Central Italy. 

An address from the priesthood of Lombardy had 
been presented to the King of Sardinia, urging him to 
repress, by law, the attempts of those who proclaim 
temporal power as necessary to the Church. The 
government of Bologna had decreed the suppression 
of the Inquisition. 

Orders have been given to the Neapolitan em- 
bassies to give passports to all the Neapolitan exiles 
who may ask permission to return. 

Great Britain.—The Society of Arts has inau- 
gurated a movement for a great international exhibi- 
tion in 1562. It is proposed to raise a guarantee 
fund of £250,000. 


Spain.—The Moorish government had published a 
protest against the conduct of Spain in declaring 
war; asserting that the demands of Spain, in each 
instance, on being conceded, were followed by in- 
creased pretensions, and also that Spain, on three 
occasions, had paid no attention to her engagements, 
and had declared war without due notice. The 
Spanish force intended for the invasion of Morocco 
amounted to 40,000 men, and an attack was expect- 
ed to be made on the Atlantic coast early in this 
month. Two British steamers had brought off 350 
Christians from the small ports of Morocco, and a 
general massacre of those who remained was feared. 


Russia.—An imperial decree has been published 
granting to the serfs of the imperial domains per- 
sonal rights and the power to possess landed prop- 
erty. 

Domestic.—In California, a claim to eleven square 
leagues of land in Sacramento Valley has been re- 
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jected by the U. 8. District Court, on the ground that 
the claimant, as an unnaturalized foreigner, was in- 
capable of receiving a grant of land from the Mexican 
government. This decision has animportant bearing 
upon other cases, involving a great amount of landed 
property. An association to prevent Chinese compe- 
tition with white labor has been formed in San 
Francisco, and a similar feeling is manifested in some 
other parts. Honey Lake, a considerable sheet of 
water, is said to have been completely dried up dur- 
ing the late dry season. A river usually flowing into 
it failed during that time to reach the basin of the 
lake, sinking into the earth far above it. A similar 
circumstance occurred some years ago. 

Recent accounts from Utah state that the Mormons 
are making a determined resistance against the au- 
thority of the Federal courts, by creating courts of 
their own, with concurrent jurisdiction with the 
U. 8. Courts, in defiance of the organic act, and of 
repeated decisions of Federal judges that the Legisla- 
ture has no power to change the judicial system 
established by Congress. 

The newspapers in various parts of Missouri 
mention the remarkable exodus of slaves from, al- 
most every part of the State. Scarcely a boat goes 
down the river without a large number, on their way 
to the States of the lower Mississippi. One pape 
mentions that there is an agent for the purchase of 
slaves in nearly every county along the Missouri 
River, purchasing slaves for the Southern market. 
It is stated that not fewer than five thousand have 
been sold from three adjoining counties. 

A Baltimore journal says that more than half the 
free blacks of the State reside in that city, where the 
returns of the savings banks, as well as the condi- 
tion of the churches and societies supported by them, 
evince their perfect ability to take care of themselves, 
when they have an opportunity for employment and 
improve it. Slavery in Maryland exists mainly in 
the country on large farms. The towns, including 
the large commercial city of Baltimore, are favorable 
to freedom. 

The distinguished author Washington Irving died 
suddenly on the 28th ult., at his residence near 
Tarrytown, N. Y., in the 77th year of his age. 


Concress.—The first session of the 36th Congress 
commenced on the 5th inst. In the Senate, Mason, 
of Virginia, submitted a resolution to appoint a com- 
mittee to inquire into all the circumstances of the 
late occurrences at Harper’s Ferry, with power to 
send for persons and papers. He stated that he 
would call up the resolution the next day. Trum- 
bull, of Ill., gave notice that he would move an amend- 
ment, extending the inquiry to the seizure of the 
arsenal at Franklin, Missouri, during the Kansas dif- 
In the House, 231 members were present, 
7 only being absent. There was one ballot for Speak- 
er, Without achoice. Sherman, of Ohio, Republican, 
received 66 votes; Grow, of Pa., Rep, 43; Bocock, 
of Va., Dem., 86; and Boteler, of Va., American, 14; 
the remainder scattering. Grow then withdrew his 
name. An excited debate arose on a motion offered 
by Clark, of Mo., declaring that no member who had 
recommended or endorsed the work called ‘‘ The Im- 
pending Crisis of the South,’’ &c., is fit to be Speaker ; 
and the House adjourned without further balloting. 
On the 6th, Mason’s resolution, with Trumbull’s 
amendment, was discussed in the Senate, several 
Northern Senators expressing themselves strongly 
in favor of a thorough investigation of the whole mat- 
ter. The House consumed the day in an animated 
debate on Clark’s resolution, for which Gilmer, of 
N. C., offered a substitute, deprecating the agitation 
of the question of slavery. No vote was taken for 
Speaker. 





